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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 



This is one of a series of volumes dealing with selected aspects of educa- 
tional plant planning that are published under the sponsorship of the Institute of 
Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University. The several volumes 
are reports of individual research projects undertaken by graduate students at 
Teachers College as part of their programs of studies leading to the Doctor of 
Education Degree. The respective authors are men who have had experience in 
the areas of which they write, and their broad visitation and intensive studies of 
these areas should give readers new id. as and suggestions for improved planning 
of specialized educational plants. 

This volume, prepared by Dr. Wayne H. Crawford under the direction of 
Dr. Harry A. Scott, Professor Emeritus of Health and Physical Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, deals primarily with the planning of 
gymnasiums for colleges and universities. Dr. Crawford, who currently is 
Associate Professor of Physical Education at the University of California, had 
the opportunity to travel widely in the United States, inspecting gymnasiums in 
colleges and universities that had significant programs in physical education, 
and talking with directors and instructors in those institutions about their 
mutual problems. Not only was he particularly interested in learning "what to 
do, " but also "what not to do" in planning new gymnasium structures. This 
project merits serious study by college authorities and architects who are faced 
with the problem of planning a structure of this type for indoor physical 
education activities. 



Henry H. Linn 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



As college and university enrollments mount, there is increasing demand for an 
expanded physical plant to care for the many activities and needs of the student body and 
faculty. Among the many plant structures and facilities comprising an institution of 
higher learning are those required for physical education, health and recreation. There 
seems little doubt that physical education and athletic programs will thrive in the future 
as never before. The tremendous growth of television, with its extensive coverage of 
all types of sports events, has been a powerful publicity medium for physical education 
and sports, and has stimulated our youth to develop skill in the activities offered by 
the physical education and athletic programs. Furthermore, both President Kennedy 
and former President Eisenhower have emphasized the importance of physical fitness 
as an end product of physical education, athletics, sports and common sense living. 

Higher standards of physical fitness among our population will depend in part on the 
adequacy of appropriate plant facilities in our educational insitutions. 

The term adequate facilities implies an entirely different connotation today than 
in the earlier years of American physical education. At that time, very little planning 
was necessary in the construction of a new building. Gymnasiums of the traditional type 
were small halls equipped with varied apparatus, where auxiliary rooms, spectator 
accommodations, and ceiling height were considered of little importance. With the advent 
of basketball as a major spectator sport, it became necessary to raise the ceiling height 
and provide spectator space. The present philosophy of physical education, based upon 
the offering of experiences in a wide variety of sports and recreational activities, demands 
a structure housing not only a sufficient number of facilities but also those which are 
adequate in kind. Such a building, serving a greatly increased number of functions which 
involve the entire student body, the faculty, and the general public, presents perhaps more 
complex problems of design and construction than any other of the campus environment. 

It seems apparent that, in the past, authorities have been too willing to copy the 
building of another institution, good points and errors alike. In many instances author- 
ities appear to have rushed prematurely into a construction program, once the funds have 
been approved, without adequate study of local conditions, building construction, and 
sound educational philosophy. There is evidence that many buildings have been designed 
by individuals who have not kept abreast of modern trends in the program which should 
give direction to the planning of facilities, or who were more concerned with seating capac- 
ity than with a well rounded program of physical education. 

The physical education personnel who are program specialists have been consis- 
tent in their complaints that the building which houses the activities of their department 
is "strictly an architects design. " Many have indicated that their assistance was not 
requested at the time plans and specifications were prepared. These program specialists 
do not want to assume the prerogative of the architects and engineers who are expected to 
have responsibility for construction design, but they ought to assume a major role in the 
planning of the facilities which are to serve the physical education program. This role 
requires that the specialist, as an expert in his field, interprete the program in terms of 
the facilities needed in a specific situation for both the present and the future. 



It is realized that the provision of all the facilities recommended in this book 
would represent an ideal situation, one possible only in a financially favored institution. 

It is believed, however, that authorities in all institutions of higher learning should 
strive for the ideal, and compromise only when and where necessary. 

In the writing of a book of this type it has been imperative that visits be made to 
as many college and university physical education buildings as possible, particularly 
those constructed recently. It would be virtually impossible to express my gratitude 
to the many physical education directors, instructors, coaches, equipment room person- 
nel and building custodians who have so graciously given their time to show and discuss 
facilities at their institutions. Not once in the countless visits made to colleges and 
universities throughout the country have I received anything but the finest possible cour- 
tesy and cooperation. 

I would like to express my sincere appreciation to the following physical educa- 
tion or publicity directors who have so kindly made available to me the photographs used, 
and have granted permission for the publication of these photographs: Oliver Cornwell 

and George Shepard, University of North Carolina; Ethel Martus, Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina; D. K. Stanley, University of Florida; John H. Shaw and 
Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse University; George Van Bibber and Geraldine Novotny, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; A1 Derian, Long Beach, California, City College, Gilbert Bishop, 
Bakersfield, California, College; Roy Henning, Fred Medart Products Incorporated; and 
John Reick, Hillyard Chemical Company. 

Special gratitude is expressed to Professor Emeritus Harry A. Scott of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Jack E. Hewitt of the University of California, Riverside; 
and to my wife, Marjorie, for the guidance and encouragement which has made this book 
possible. 



W. H. C. 
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CHAPTER I 



the functional aspect of planning facilities 

FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



The Nature of Functional Planning 



The term *° P lan 

and^esign'faciUties'ac^ording to their maximum utility in a desired situation". 
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specific program and situation. 

The planning o£ facilities from a func.ional staudpom. £c«. d«emphasis on 

the importance of advanced methods of lighting, 

building materials for flo0 ”; h ^; eg a g n e d g C and s^rkins of materials are vital to a well con- 
heating and ventilation, and . . n i_ nn ; np goes far beyond these consider- 

ceived and functional physical pUnt ud does no, necessarily 

ations, however. A building which is J , extent the student body or the pro- 

imply a building which serves to »« «£* *J m P n „ iam , over the country stand as a tribute 

fo r re^forsllr"!nMa:chUects and engineers, yet house a definitely limited scope 

and range of activities. 

health objectives, and reduce * V ' wiU prevent accidents: (3) intelligently located 

rooms, shower rooms, and activ y provision of folding bleachers 

activity areas mahe for ^^ ila bl, floor area, eliminate 

« ^—-hr may p 

a smooth rebounding surface for tennis practice during inclement weather, 
program. 



The Need for Functional Planning 



In planning the physical education building, or any 
Z ^cording to a stand- 
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ard design used at another institution. A prevalent error of planning has been the practice 
of reproducing a recent construction at a neighboring college or university, - mistakes and 
good points alike. Imitation can be only a makeshift. It is unfortunate that many physical 
education buildings, even in prominent institutions, have been designed according to con- 
struction standards rather than educational principles. 

There are few gymnasiums in the nation that will satisfy all of the needs of 
other institutions. There are few gymnasiums, in fact, that completely satisfy the needs 
of their own environment over a considerable period of time. The individual characteristics 
of one institution are never identical with those of another. Such factors as the size and 
nature of the student body, the locality of the college or university, the climate, the type 
and purpose of the institution, the popularity of certain sports, the constant change of pro- 
gram emphasis, and the philosophy of education are but a few of the characteristics which 
make the imitation of facilities wholly impractical. 

There are three primary objectives in the design of a new building: First, 
maximum utility and flexibility to meet the requirements of the educational program; 
second, lowest cost that will assure safe and healthful conditions; and, third, beauty in 
keeping with the best traditions of the campus. 

To assist the architect in attaining all three of these objectives, modern engi- 
neering has provided him with many new tools and new methods of construction. The de- 
velopment of mechanical devices, new materials, heat control, simple and effective means 
of ventilation, air-conditioning, sound-proofing, movable partitions, and glass walls, all 
contribute to the integration of the building design with the educational program. Exterior 
walls for purposes of supporting the building load are no longer necessary. They can be 
made aim st entirely of glass, thereby admitting two and three times as much light as in 
the old buildings, if desired. 

Sound-proof partitions between areas can be so designed as to facilitate multi- 
ple use of space provisions as desired, thus contributing to greater flexibility. To provide 
maximum floor area and eliminate safety hazards, heating units, plumbing fixtures, and 
bleachers can be recessed in the walls. 

The final test of all facilities is the extent to which they make possible the 
greatest degree of participation in those activities of the physical education and recreation 
program. Functional planning is directed toward this end. 

Principles Underlying Construction Standards 

It is increasingly evident that the provision of adequate facilities depends upon 
the wise choice of construction standards, on the one hand, and the manner in which these 
standards are incorporated into the educational program on the other. The choice of stand- 
ards involves consideration of appropriate size, number, and quality. The principles 
underlying these standards refer to location, accessibility, isolation, safety, utility, and 
other factors pertaining to the efficient functioning of facilities. The extent to which the 
physical education building fulfills its purpose is directly dependent upon the success with 
which the planning group is able to integrate approved standards and the principles under- 
lying these standards. 

A list of underlying principles, and the definition of each, is as follows:* 



*The College Physical Education Association, College Facilities for Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation, (K. W. Bookwalter, Editor), pp. 8-12. 
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Accessibility - All facilities should be readily available to the proper 
groups. 

Attractiveness - Facilities should be attractive but not ornamental. 
They should inspire appreciative treatment and care on the part of 
those who use them. 

Economy - The cost of facilities should be kept at a minimum com- 
patible with effective instruction and with maximum, wholesome 
participation. 

Flexibility - An increase or decrease in the kind and amount of 
activities offered for participants should be readily and economically 
possible. 

Integration - Facility units should be functionally related. 

Isolation - The facility unit should be so placed and constructed as 
to eliminate such disturbing factors as noise, odors, moisture, and 
interference from other activities. 

Safety, Hygiene, and Sanitation - Due consideration should be given 
to the safety, hygiene, and sanitation of the plant in the provision, 
arrangement, and maintenance of the facilities. 

Supervision - Facilities should be provided and arranged so that 
they may be economically and effectively supervised, controlled and 

managed. 

Utility - The principle of utility is achieved when a minimum of units 
will provide effectively for the maximum amount of activity. 

Validity - A facility is valid when it effectively serves the purpose 
for which it was primarily intended. 



The Program Specialist as a Building Expert 

The day has passed, if it ever existed, when an architect could be employed, 
advised as to the amount of available building funds, and then permitted to follow his pro- 
fessional initiative in the planning of the physical education building. Even the most com- 
petent architect does not possess the background in education and physical education that 
would enable him to provide the most functional facilities for a specific program or in- 
stitution. Those who are to plan an efficient building unit must thoroughly understand the 

program it is to house. 

The employment of competent architects and engineers constitutes an important 
aspect of the building program, but these specialists must be guided in order that the 
finished building may be an adequate service unit, and that it will reflect funds wisely spent. 

That person in the physical education department who knows most about the pro- 
gram may be referred to as the program specialist. The importance of this individual as 
a member of the planning group cannot be overemphasized. It is largely through his know- 
ledge of the program, and the extent to which he is able to interpret the program to archi- 
tects and engineers, that the provision of adequate facilities is made possible. 



